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THE CLASSICS AS CULTURAL STUDIES 



T. VALENTINE PARKER 

Binghamton, New York 



Let me begin with a confession and an explanation. I am not 
a teacher by profession. Furthermore, I am not a classical scholar. 
I have discovered in the course of piloting a youngster through 
high school that I can read Latin better than I supposed; but then 
my supposition was pitched low — decidedly. For more ambi- 
tious excursions into classical domains I prefer — and need — a 
"horse." Threading my way on foot, stepping from construction 
to clause and from clause to idiom, would be precarious and tedious. 
While I emerged from classical studies in college without discredit, 
I never gained any reputation as a linguist. All this would seem 
to disqualify me from discussing the subject I have chosen. From 
another point of view, however, the case is quite the contrary. 
If I may indulge in a paradox, my apparent lack of qualification 
is my real qualification for what I am attempting. What I mean is 
this: the usual proponents of classical studies are either teachers 
who are riding their hobbies or students of so exceptional capacity 
for linguistic pursuits as to make a fair mastery of Latin and Greek 
both comparatively easy and immensely enjoyable. If the classics 
are of general value, that value can best be estimated by the 
student who is not a classical specialist and who has found the 
study of language a hard and, at times, distasteful task. 

As soon as the compulsory character of the curriculum allowed, 
I fled from the classics to the joyous freedom of congenial "elec- 
tives." But while I breathed deeply and hilariously the air of 
freedom, I was forced to acknowledge to myself that, entirely apart 
from any disciplinary values, my pursuit of classical studies had 
not been without cultural effects. Having a part in a play of 
Plautus, which was acted by a group of Sophomores, gave me an 
insight into the humor of the comedies and helped me to visualize 
the Romans as flesh-and-blood human beings. Illustrated lectures 
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on Roman architecture and civilization made me somewhat aware 
of the genius of the people. Lectures upon the Latin language 
and literature introduced me to some slight acquaintance with 
structure and literary history. In the ordinary work of the 
classroom there were matters of interest at times. There were the 
letters of Cicero and Pliny. Decidedly human they were. An 
eye-witness' description of the eruption of Vesuvius cannot be read 
without arousing interest. Especially must I acknowledge that 
I was captivated with the odes of Horace. Their rhythmic beauty 
was a delight to the ear. The sentiment, pretty and sometimes 
very fine, awakened every latent poetic instinct. I even attempted 
a metrical translation of a favorite ode. I re-read it the other day. 
Even now it does not seem disgracefully bad. To be brief, when 
I was graduated from college, Latin had done something worth 
while for me, although I did not think much about it at the time. 
I cannot say so much for Greek. I plodded through it only so long 
as the authorities demanded. The course consisted principally 
of the drudgery of translation and of "prose." 

While my acquaintance in college with the classics produced 
some appreciation of the ancients and their literature, it was 
graduate work at the university in history, philosophy, education, 
and sociology that awakened in me such appreciation of the Greek 
and Roman contributions to civilization as to convert a mediocre 
linguistic student into an ardent advocate of classical studies. 
In this mood I watched the flippant, yet determined, assault upon 
the classics. It made me think. I sought frankly for the defects 
in classical teaching. I looked for values. I examined pattern and 
fabric. In contrast, the loosely woven and luridly attractive 
theories of certain modern educationists seemed tawdry. I tried 
to be constructive. Thus there has arisen the attempt to answer 
the question : How can the classics be taught so as both to conserve 
their disciplinary value and to promote their cultural influence? 
I believe I have seen the vision of the possibility of classical instruc- 
tion, and it is wonderful! 

No doubt, taken separately, some or all of the methods which 
I shall have the boldness to suggest are practiced by certain teachers. 
But, so far as I can learn, the fatal flaw in the methods of teaching 
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the classics is that cultural study is generally supplementary to 
the ordinary work of the classroom when it ought to be pervasive 
of it. 

I suppose when we speak of culture we mean appreciative 
acquaintance with the best of all nations and of all ages. The 
achievements of the Greeks and Romans must not only furnish the 
scenery but supply the very atmosphere for the translation of the 
classical authors. Even sophomoric attention is arrested when 
informed that Aristotle's was probably the greatest mind in history. 
To learn the story of Thales and the development of philosophy, to 
discover that in some respects the Greeks were farther advanced in 
democracy than we are, to hear that the average Athenian citizen 
of the time of Socrates was the intellectual superior of the average 
American citizen of our day ought to achieve the rescue of the 
classics from the dusty shelves of a library of antiquities and place 
them upon the living-room table. When such facts are woven into 
a connected and interpretative narrative, they ought to give a new 
perspective in approaching the drudgery of translation and syntax. 
How many college students have a real understanding of the 
contributions of the Greeks to civilization in philosophy, politics, 
art, literature, and even science ? Is it for no reason that Homer 
must be included in any list of the five greatest poets of the world ? 
that a Greek drama was enacted in New York this very winter ? 
that Herodotus is the "father of history"? that the Parthenon 
still reigns as the queen of beauty ? that Hippocrates is " the father 
of medicine"? that the oath of Hippocrates is still administered 
to medical students about to be admitted to practice? that 
Demosthenes is unsurpassed as an orator ? 

The Romans are almost equally interesting in their way. The 
Republic of Rome fell long, long ago. But the traditions of its 
sturdy strength remain like a stump gloriously moss-covered and 
bearing incontestable evidence to the reality and greatness of the 
tree which once existed. If one has any imagination, the traditions 
will enable him to see the reality. So let Livy tell his story to 
minds prepared to appreciate its meaning. The grandeur of 
imperial Rome still lingers like the afterglow in the sky. Why may 
not the tints fall upon the page of the Latin author as the student 
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reads ? Still more definitely it is interesting to see how the qualities 
of a people are reflected in its literature. For example, let it be 
shown how the practical character of the Romans is reflected in the 
concreteness of the Latin language. 

While there is no defense of any scheme which would substitute 
interesting information for hard work, it may be contended that it 
is possible to relate the hard work to cultural ends. While the 
teacher of the classics cannot be expected to give a complete course 
in ancient history along with the linguistic instruction, to be 
successful he must create for his pupils a conception of the people 
whose language they are studying and interpret the genius of the 
people through their literature. 

I am convinced also that the average student would be encour- 
aged to exercise more patience in the drudgery of study if he were 
more keenly aware of the niceties of the language which he is 
striving to understand. In translating Lysias, for example, I 
stumbled through the Greek particles with a vague notion that 
there had once been some reason for their existence, but with the 
most definite idea that they had become merely nuisances of which 
the text ought to be cleared for the benefit of modern Freshmen. 
To this day my ignorance remains. I suppose that the effectiveness 
of Lysias' orations was in part due to the shades of meaning and 
emphasis produced by the skilful use of those vexatious little 
words. Here is a note from a volume by Professor Mahaffy : " To 
reproduce the alliteration and to render the double meaning of 
philein (<j>i\eiv) (to love and to kiss) as well as the emphasis of 
the double superlative, is impossible in English; nor would it be 
easier to find a shorter and more obvious example of the power of 
the Greek language." 1 Evidently there are power and subtlety in 
the Greek language. And it is not impossible for us to understand 
and appreciate. Every student knows that there are three Greek 
words meaning "to love." The English word "love" is not the 
equivalent of these words, for each of them expresses a meaning 
which cannot be translated into English by a single word. Of the 
beauty and power of the language the average student is too 

1 John Pentland Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, p. 165. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1898. 
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ignorant. Undergraduate attention may be drowsy, but it can be 
aroused. 

Undoubtedly it must make a teacher wince to hear a beautiful 
paragraph haltingly rendered into execrable English. Our sym- 
pathy to the tired and patient teacher! But in proportion as the 
teacher can infuse into his pupils the spirit of the author can he 
hope that there may be pride in translation. Even dull pupils can 
be encouraged to try to grasp subtleties of meaning and expression 
and render them effectively in translation. I asked a schoolboy 
who is studying Cicero under a really good teacher if the students 
were required to read in the Latin. "A little, once in a while," 
he replied. "Does your teacher ever read a paragraph of Cicero 
so that you can get some idea of the oratorical sound of the Latin ? " 
The answer was: "Sometimes she reads a few lines." Apparently 
this is not with the definite object of allowing the sentences of 
the speaker to produce such an effect upon the ear. I submit 
that no student can be expected to appreciate Cicero's orations 
unless he catches the spirit of them and obtains some idea of the 
sonorous quality of the Latin and also of the rhetorical effectiveness 
of the speeches even in English when they are worthily translated. 
Here we come upon two essentials for the cultural study of the 
classics. An adequate sense of the beauty and power of a language 
cannot be gained apart from the ear. A while ago in the spirit 
of play I repeated to a boy of eleven or twelve the few lines of the 
Iliad which I had memorized. I was not expecting to hear him 
say as he did, "That's pretty. I like that. Say it again." We 
feel as if one spirit brooded over all flowing things, and thus there 
is a naturalness in our figures when in the rhythm of poetry we say 
that we hear the booming of the deep-toned ocean or the swish 
of the waves of a quiet sea or the lilting melody of the brook. Can 
less be said of the Greek and Latin poets than of the English in 
this respect ? Compare the solemn dirgelike effect of these words 
of Horace in which he speaks of the indiscriminate visit of Death : 
"Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabemas," etc., and the 
rollicking music of the familiar ode, "Lydia, die, per omnes." 
The student's ear must catch the music of the language. In 
addition to this, can the most fevered imagination suppose that the 
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translation in class of even the most fluent pupil of a few sentences, 
while each of his classmates is laboriously struggling with the 
next sentence in preparation for the possibility that he may be the 
next victim, will conduce to literary appreciation? Surely it is 
due the students to have the finest passages read to them as 
rendered by the greatest translators. Let them hear Pope, 
Chapman, Browning, and the rest. 

It would be a good investment of time to devote a period to 
the discussion of the question: Why have the Homeric poems lived 
these millenniums? Why could there not be included in the 
assigned work of the pupil a formulation of his own explanation 
of the immortality of these great writers ? What is it they have 
done so well as to secure for themselves so conspicuous a niche in 
the world's hall of fame? Obviously such discussion must be 
guided, summarized, and supplemented by the teacher. 

There are three — not two — combining elements in the making 
of a successful teacher. We commonly say that a teacher must 
know his subject. We cannot allow a superficial pretender to 
dole out misinformation to his pupils. It is of equal importance — 
although not always considered so — that the teacher shall be able 
to impart his knowledge. A granary may be full of provisions, 
but so long as it is closed it will not furnish food to the people. 
How often have we known scholars whose minds apparently were 
bursting with erudition! But they never did burst, nor so much as 
leak. The third element in successful teaching is more generally 
ignored. It is this: the power to inspire. There are those who 
know and can make known what they know. Their explanations 
are clear. So is a map. But the picture alone inspires. I suppose 
that the gist of the plea I have been making is for the inspirational. 
The irrepressible spring rinding little grooves and depressions about 
it will make a channel for its refreshing waters. The inspirational 
instinct within the teacher must discover the lines of least resistance 
in the minds about him and bore its way so as to create a channel 
through which may flow both information and refreshment to his 
students. To kindle the imagination, to impart enthusiasm, to 
cultivate appreciation is the labor of privilege open to every 
teacher of cultural studies. 



